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SEMITIC ORIGINS. 1 

Semitic Origins ! — a title which at once challenges not only our curiosity but 
also our attention. All we know so far about the Semites was that they invaded 
Babylonia in prehistoric times, coming probably from Arabia, their original home. 
When invading Babylonia they found there a religious system, social forms and 
governments which were the highest possible, and which they — the Semites — ac- 
cepted in course of time. Whether the Semites brought with them some ideas of 
their own as regards their religion and social forms nobody, so far, has been able 
to tell us. Barton's book, therefore, would be a most valuable contribution towards 
the study of religions — not only of the Semitic but also of the Sumerian — if he 
had shown us or presented to us the specific Semitic and Sumerian elements in the 
religion to be found in Babylonia. 

Barton discusses in the first chapter of his book the "cradle of the Semites" 
and finds, p. 28, that we must hold to the Arabic origin of the Semites. From 
these Semites as a whole parted the northern Semites — the Babylonians, Ara- 
maeans, and Canaanites — settled in Babylonia and the neighboring regions, where 
they lived together for a long period. The Aramaeans were the first to separate 
from the main body of the emigrants ; at a considerably later period the Canaan- 
ites, and, last of all, the Assyrians." 

Do the inscriptions testify to the accurateness of this statement ? Partly they 
do, and partly they do not. In the oldest Sumerian inscriptions we find traces of 
Semitisms — hence Semites must have been in Babylonia as far back as our inscrip- 
tions go : these Semites are rightly called by Barton the Semitic Babylonians. At 
about 3000 B. C. we hear however of certain gods who are not mentioned in any 
of the older inscriptions. These gods are Nergal, Ninib, Nusku, Nabu, and espe- 
cially Dagan and Marduk. At the time of the first dynasty of Babylon, which is 
of Canaanitish origin, Marduk had become the chief god. Hence the second 
Semitic invasion goes back to the period before the time of ' ' the kings of Ur and 
of the four corners of the world" or 3000 B. C, and is a Canaanitish one. The 
Aramaeans were not known in Babylonia till about 1500 years later. 

The second chapter is devoted to the discussion of the "primitive Semitic 
social life." What we learn about it is this (p. 79) : 

' ' The Semites, perhaps as early as the time of their separation from the 
Hamites, had reached the animistic stage of culture, and formed totemistic clans. 
Their family relations were exceedingly vague. Marriage was formed for a short 
term, women resided in the homes of their own kindred, and descent was reckoned 

1 A Sketch of Semitic Origins Social and Religious by George Aaron Barton, 
A. M., Ph. D. Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages 
in Bryn Mawr College. New York : The Macmillan Company ; London : Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd. 1902. Pages xvi, 342. 
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through them ; the killing of female infants created a paucity of women, which 
produced a condition of polyandry resembling the Nair type. At the same time 
there was much sexual irregularity, which was regarded as innocent. Out of this 
there grew, through the formation of male trading clans and the influence of the 
capture of women, a system of Thibetan polyandry and, later, a system of male kin- 
ship." 

As already stated above the oldest Semites are the Babylonian Semites. They 
had accepted the Sumerian pantheon, for we find that even in those inscriptions 
which were written in the "Semitic style," Sumerian names for the gods are used. 
Now it happens that there exists in the Sumerian pantheon a well defined geneal- 
ogy — hence we have in this divine genealogy or pedigree, in this ' ' heavenly so- 
ciety " a reflex of the conditions of the society as it existed upon earth ! Upon 
earth a man had a wife — hence a god had a wife. As human parents had children, 
so gods could have children. If descent was reckoned among the people through 
the father, it is natural to suppose that this was transferred to the gods also ; if 
on the other hand, descent was reckoned through the mother, we must find in the 
genealogy of the gods also this latter custom. Indeed, we find both reckonings. 
Of the seven sons of Bau and Nin-Mar-ki the daughter of Nind, descent is 
reckoned through the mother ! Enzu and Nin-Girsu are the sons of Enlil; Ud is 
the son of Enzu: descent is reckoned through the father! The fact that original 
attributes of Ninlil were in course of time deified and became separate goddesses — 
all however being conceived of as wives of Enlil — shows that there existed polyg- 
amy. Also polyandry was practised. Bau was the wife of Enlil, but she mar- 
ries every year Nin-Girsu, the god of rain — hence Bau has or may have two hus- 
bands ! 

Furthermore we know that both Bau and her husband Enlil were ' ' the first- 
born of Anu " — hence there was a time when the brother did and could marry his 
sister. At the time, then, when the "divine genealogy" originated all these prac- 
tices must have been in vogue. But even this is not all. We know from historic 
inscriptions how new gods came into- existence. Sargon I., Naram-Sin, Gudea, 
and especially Dungi "King of Ur and of the four corners of the world " made 
themselves or were made "gods." Now it happens that just these kings are 
Semites, hence this ' ' making " of gods may be called Semitic in at least this sense 
that it was practised by Babylonian Semites also! What was the mode of proce- 
dure in creating such new gods ? 

Although we do not as yet know the reason or underlying principle which justi- 
fied in each case such a step, yet this much we can say : 

1. That those kings had temples built in their own honor ; 

2. That they placed their own statues in those temples ; 

3. That certain sacrifices were to be offered to their statues on certain speci- 
fied days, which sacrifices were presided over by priests created especially for this 
purpose ; 
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4. That in at least one case a month was called after and dedicated to such a 
new god (itu Ezen dta P r Dungi) ; 

5. That their names were prefixed by the sign for " god," i. e., he was trans- 
ferred to the "heavenly" spheres and thus identified either with a certain part of 
the cosmos (cf. UD, ZU, Innanna), or with a star (Bur-Sin became the "star" 
AMAR-UD) ; 

6. That new proper names came to be used in which this or these new gods 
formed an important element (cf. Ur- din & ir Dungi). 

Taking all these facts into consideration, the process in the creating of such 
new gods is probably to be conceived of as follows : whenever a king or a patesi 
thought he had sufficient reason to warrant his becoming a god, he first of all 
had a statue of himself made, put this statue in a temple, either of another god 
(Gudea), or in one especially built for the sheltering of his "other self" (Dungi), 
and commanded that sacrifices be offered to "his double." The statue in this wise 
acquired with the temple a "place," i. e., KI, or an " abode," i. e., UNUG, upon 
the earth — hence we have such names as Enlil-KI = place of Enlil ; Uru-unug-KI 
= the abode of Sin (upon) the earth; Innanna-unug-KI = the abode of Ishtar 
(upon) the earth. The original signification of the KI, the "determinative of 
place," at the end of these words, therefore, was that the "abode" was to be 
sought upon the "earth," in the terrestrial world. A "god," however, does not 
belong to the earth only, but he must have his dwelling-place in the heavens also, 
hence, — as the heaven is that which is above, and as above is expressed by AAF, 
and as such opposed to KI or earth, which is below — it happened that such a god 
became the sign AN prefixed to his name. The terrestrial Gudea, became a heav- 
enly Gudea, i. e., an AN Gudea, and as such read din s ir Gudea, i. e., s od Gudea. 
This process of transferring the terrestrial to the heavenly went in course of time 
so far that even the rivers of Babylonia, the Tigris and the Euphrates, and Baby- 
lonian cities ' were supposed to have their heavenly counterparts, yes, the heavenly 
became in every respect a reflex of the terrestrial. Therefore, if we want to learn 
something about the ancient Babylonian world we must look up to the heavens : 
they reveal everything to us. And what they reveal is this : 

Heaven and earth are one. They form the "firmament"; the heaven is the 
upper or AN and the earth is the lower or KI part of this firmament. This AN- 
KI, this "world" is a reflex of the "world " of the early Babylonians. This latter 
"world" was the valley between the Tigris and the Euphrates — hence Baby- 
lonia must consist of two parts too, and it does ! They are Ki-en-gi-ki-BUR- 
BUR = Shumer and Akkad, i. e., the low and the high land! 2 If there be an 
AN-Enlil, there also must be an Enlil-KI, if there be an AN-Ud, there also must 
be an Ud-(unug-)KI, etc. If AN-Enlil was the father of AN-Uru(ki) and AN- 



1 E. B. H., p. 161, note 1. 

2 Cf. here Upper and Lower Egypt, Israel and Juda, etc., etc. 
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Nin-Girsu it is evident that Enlil-KI must have been the father of Uru-(unug-)KI 
and Girsu-KI. But Enlil-KI is = Nippur, while Uru-(unug-)KI or Girsu-KI are 
= Ur or Girsu (Lagash). From this it follows that Nippur was older than Ur and 
Girsu and that the latter two were thought to be the children of the former, i. e. 
that they were founded by or were colonies of Nippur. 

The genealogy of the oldest gods of Babylonia given in my Creation-Story, 
p. 61 (= The Monist, XII., p. 620), becomes thus a genealogy of the political de- 
velopment of Babylonia, which when expressed in the form of a pedigree would be 
the following: 

Gur=? 

An=? Nun-Kl=Eridu 

Enlil-KI= Nippur 



Uru-Unug-KI Girsu-KI^ ^Uruazagga Nina-KI^ ^Erim-KI 

— Ur —part of Lagask —part of Lagash ^part of Lagash =part of Lagash 



Mar-KI 



Ud-unug-KI Innanna-unug-KI 

i=Larsa = ? 

The abode of AN was probably Ki-an-KI (i. e., the territory of An-KI ; E. B. 
H., p. 134) = (or?) Erech (Unug-KI, i. e., the abode naf i%oxvv). The city of 
Gur I would like to identify with Nisin (or possibly also Erech). The fight of 
Marduk and Tiamat would thus become a fight between Babylon and Nisin (or 
Erech). This latter supposition is admirably borne out by the dates of the kings 
of the first dynasty of Babylon, in which Nisin appears to be the arch-enemy of 
Babylon. 

The pedigree of the political development of Babylonia must again represent 
a human genealogy, for the cities where those different gods were worshipped were 
not founded by gods, but by men. Hence the "god of Nippur' or Enlil must 
originally have been a human being who founded that city and called it ' ' after his 
own name" : Enlil-KI. The "origins, social and religious," from this standpoint 
would be as follows : 

1. Enlil, the son of AN, founded a city and called it " after his own name, " 
Enlil-KI. 

2. Enlil the founder of Enlil-KI became thus the guardian of Nippur, and in 
course of time by means of ancestor-worship also the god of Nippur. From this 
resulted the idea that with the founder or guardian or god of a city the city stands 
or falls — if the god was left in his place, the city retained its independence ; if, on 
the contrary, the god "left the city," i. e., if he was carried away captive, the city 
ceased to exist. 
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3. As god he was transferred to the " upper " world; he became an AN-Enlil, 
i. e., din s' r Enlil. 

4. This transference was applied to all the other founders of Babylonian 
cities. The founders were members — either brothers and sisters, fathers or sons — 
of a human society. This human society by being transferred to the heavens be- 
came thus a divine society, i.e., the oldest human became the oldest divine gene- 
alogy. 

5. Just as Babylonia developed, so, it was thought, the whole zvorld devel- 
oped — hence the ' ' genealogy " (originally human, later on divine) became a ' ' cos- 
mogony," and as such a reflex of the political development of the " zvorld" of the 
early Babylonians, i. e., of Babylonia. 

6. The political development of Babylonia having been transferred to the 
heavens can thus be gathered from the heavens again. From this resulted astron- 
omy and astrology, in which the Babylonians were especially famous. 

The heavenly or upper world is thus a reflex of the lower or terrestrial world. 
In the former, then, we can find portrayed the exact conditions — social and reli- 
gious — as they were at the time when this religious system was in process of forma- 
tion. The ' ' genealogy of the gods " is complete, however, in the earliest inscrip- 
tions so far found, i. e. , at about 5,000 B.C., at which time already we find Semites 
in Babylonia, who had adopted this religious system. The Sumerian theogony 
or cosmogony can, therefore, be called a Semitic theogony and cosmogony, at 
least in so far as it was adopted and appropriated by them. If, however, it be 
asked whether this system can be called the reflex of the social and religious life 
of the Semites before they had invaded Babylonia, i. e., of the primitive Semites 
when still living in their cradle-land Arabia, we must confess that we do not know! 
Hence it is at the present impossible for us to talk about Semitic Origins! We 
first of all ought to find out something about the historical Semites. If we would 
know something about them — so far it is very little — then let us wait till a primitive 
Semite speaks to us. As long as we have no documents written by primitive 
Semites, all we may say on this subject is, at the very best, only guesswork ! 

In the third chapter Barton discusses " the origin of Semitic religion." As a 
basis for his discussion he takes the, no doubt, very correct proposition that ' ' the 
religious conceptions of a people are expressed in forms which are modelled, in 
large degree, on the political and social institutions" (p. 82). Barton however comes 
to a conclusion quite different from the one at which we arrived (see above). This 
is due simply and solely to the fact that he first of all builds up a theory of his own 
and then tries to force the different gods into this theory. In his attempt at doing 
this there may be detected on almost every page of his book misstatements, mis- 
quotations, grammatical errors, too much trust in other authorities, and superficial- 
ity. Criticism, however, must not be negative only but also positive. This com- 
mands me to illustrate my assertions. Passing Barton's explanation of the phrase 
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"to know good and evil," I shall confine myself here to the "transformations" 
discussed in chapters IV. and V. 

Barton's theory is that each and every god of the Semites is or was developed 
out of a " woman, " a " mother-goddess. " This mother-goddess, he thinks, was 
Ishtar, who was a " never failing spring or springs, and that some sacred tree to 
which the spring gave life represented her son," i. e., Tammuz (p. 86). Ishtar be- 
comes thus a goddess of fertility. All the other gods he tries to connect in some 
way or another -with fertility, thus making them "women." To these "women" 
are reckoned among others even Bel, the old Enlil, and Jahveh ! But now ad 
rem! Page 128 we are told that Ilmaqqahu "the divine protector" — thus read 
and translated by Barton — displaced Athtar. Ilmaqqahu is a protector of children 
and a giver of fertility — hence an attribute or epithet of Athtar ! According to the 
translation given, Barton sees in Dptt?X only tui o elements, but according to his 
reading there ought to be three, viz. : ?X + pft + fl ; pft he takes as a Piel-form 
of fpli or "'pis and reads and translates : maqqa = protector. But this is no gram- 
mar. Suppose we had the Vtpli, we could only translate "god protects him." 
Barton ought to have been aware that the Piel-form of tpft could only be 'ptt = 
maqqaja, hence the name ought to have been written iVpJWX. But it is written 
npJ3?S, hence the root cannot be Iptt but must be pJi?. Dp?J?X therefore can be 
read only either Almaquhu (= broken plural) or Almaquhu (=elative). That this 
latter reading is to be preferred I have shown in my Creation-Story, p. 66, note 
(=Monist, XIII., p. ii2). Almaquhu is the god of rain, lightning, etc., and as 
such a god of fertility, etc. 

On page 222, note 6, he wants us to believe that Ashur can be derived from 
Ishtar according to "grammatical rules," invoking for the assimilation of a " t " to 
a preceding " sh " such an authority as Delitzsch, Gram., § 51, 2. Delitzsch quotes 
here the " vulgar Assyrian " forms asakan, asarap, etc., as having arisen out of 
ashtakan. But this is impossible I ashtakan can become only altakan, never asa- 
kan ! The development of asakan is this : atshakan, atsakan, assakan, asakan, cf. , 
shalatshunu, shalatsunu, shalassunu, shalasunu, quoted by Delitzsch, Gr., § 51, 1. 
The rule is": the "t" of the " t "-formation is put before the first radical in verbs 
beginning with X, T, D, and # in Vulgar-Assyrian. Cf . also the forms : tiduku for 
dituku, tizk£ru for zitkaru, etc., on one hand, and on the other: bishshash = pit- 
shash; eshshu = edshu ; shishshu=shidshu, etc. in K. B. VI 1 , p. 412. These latter 
forms might possibly have been invoked by Barton, but never the former. 

On page 260, note 6, Barton wants to improve upon Jensen (K. B. Ill 1 , p. 54), 
but utterly fails. The passage is taken from Gudea, Statue F, I, 12-II, 4. Col. I, 
1-7 contains the common formula of dedication, so often used in cylinder inscrip- 
tions. With 1. 8 "galu " begins a relative construction, indicated by the A in the 
verbal forms. The final verb is contained in II, 4. 5. The whole passage should 
be read and translated (against Amiaud, Jensen, Thureau-Dangin, Barton) as fol- 
lows: 
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8. galu nin-du-e pa-ne-ud-du-A who executeth that which is becoming, 

9. E-ninnfi din £ ir Im-gig-ghu-bar-bar who the Eninnfi, etc. 

10. din e ir Nin-Gir-su-ka of Nin-Girsu 

1 1 . mu-ru-A has built 

12. din P'Ga-tum-dug who for G. 

13. nin-a-ni his mistress 

14. Shir-pur-la- ki in Sh. 

15. uru ki-ag-ga-ni-ta her beloved city 

16. te-unug SHUZ(!)-za-A an abode has splendidly erected 
II, 1. mu-ni-tu-da-A he whom she has born : 

2. E din s ir Ga-tum-dug the temple of G. 

3. nin-a-na his mistress 

4. ru-ne he built it 

5. sha nu ma-shi-tur and (her) statue he brought into it. 

In 1. 16 therefore there is not the slightest trace of khallabi. ForSHUZ = 
nasaku II 1 see H. W. B., p. 472, and Br. List., No. 3019 =herrlich, prachtig, her- 
richten. For the NE = " it " in II, 4 see Statue B viii, 49 : Sin, his name, nobody 
opens it (gab — NE); ibid., IX, 5: by (!) the gods so and so his fate it may be 
changed (ghe-da(l)-kur-NE). Hastiness in Barton's work may be detected: 

(1) On p. 205, where B. tells us that we have in iv R 1, col. II, 23-28, the ex- 
pression AM-A-A dingir EN-LIL and AM-A-A dingir NIN-LIL, i. e., " the mother- 
father Enlil" and "the mother-father Ninlil." But Enlil and Ninlil are followed 
here by the postposition GE, hence we have in the Assyrian translation ' ' sha ilu 
dito." From this it follows that neither Enlil nor Ninlil are an AM-A-A, but din e ir 
EN and di ">e'rNIN are the AM-A-A of Enlil and Ninlil respectively. AM-A-A is 
simply the Sumerian mode of expressing our word "parent" ; cf. Sum. "water of 
heaven " = rain ; ' ' water of the eyes " = tear, to cry, etc. 

2. P. 193 and note 3 : Not Nin-Girsu but Ur-Nin-Girsu means husbandman. 
B. quoted here Br. List. N. 10,995 without verifying the references! See Creation 
Story, p. 66, note = Monist, XIII., p. 112; Del. H. W. B., p. 58; Brilnnow, List 
No. 11,267. 

3. P. 207, note 9 : Not gishgalla but im(!)-gishgalla is = shutu = south. 

It would lead me too far to quote all passages belonging to this class, as UD- 
UD for utu ud-du-ta, p. 182, 2, etc., etc. Barton is not acquainted with the early 
Babylonian inscriptions, is therefore obliged to put too great a trust in his author- 
ities. On p. ig8, on the authority of Jastrow's Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
p. 64, he makes the statement that the wife of Ea does not appear in the older 
literature. If Barton had taken the trouble to look up the references given in 
E. B. H. sub Ninki and Damgalnunna, he would have found several places 
where the goddess occurs. Jastrow in the German edition of his Religion used 
E. B. H. to better advantage. See Jastrow, /. c, p. 63, 5-6, and comp. E. B. H., 
p. 81, note 1, and p. 224. If Barton mastered the old Babylonian literature, he 
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would have been aware that the inscription CTBM, Pt. V, No. 12,061, quoted by 
him p. 193, note 4, was published also by Winckler in his A. B. K. No. 4 and 
translated by me in E. B. H., p. 117. By looking up these references B. will find 
that there is nothing to be found in the inscription about Nin-Girsu's being called a 
"god of life" ! P. 212 B. tells us that Nabu does not appear in extant inscriptions 
till the time of Khammurabi, but see Scheil, R. T., xix, p. 48, and E. B. H., p. 229. 
The Canaanites began to invade Babylonia sometime before 3000 B. C. Nabu be- 
ing a Canaanitish god, it is probable that that inscription may belong to the dy- 
nasty of Isin. On page 188, note 9, B. translates an inscription published in 
CTBM, Pt. V, No. 12,218. B. apparently did not know that this inscription had 
been published elsewhere and has been translated by Jensen, K. B., Ill 1 , p. 68, ii, 
and by me in E. B. H. , page 37. Or, if B. did know that that inscription had 
been translated already, and only wanted to improve upon the translations extant, 
does he really think that the ancient Babylonians would commit to writing such 
an inscription, where neither the name of the dedicator nor the god to whom the 
inscription was dedicated are given ? The person dedicating is Bau-nin-a-an, i. c, 
either : " Bau is the mistress of rain " (because she is the wife of the god of rain : 
Nin-Girsu) or : "Bau is mistress indeed," but never "Bau lady of heaven" I The 
god to whom she dedicates the inscription is Nin-lil (?), her mistress. The trans- 
lation of this inscription throws a welcome light upon Barton's competency in 
translating Babylonian inscriptions. 

On p. 206, note 1, we have another exhibition of Barton's ability. Here he 
has left out just the most important thing of the whole sentence : the verb. For a 
translation cf. E. B. H., p. 76, and p. 81, note 1. In Sumerian a sentence never 
ends with a postposition, but with a verb. The crowning point of Barton's knowl- 
edge in reading and translating Sumerian inscriptions is to be found, however, on 
p. 193, note 1. (=Gudea, Cyl. B. X, 3-8). 

For gishtin-a-da read zal- sum -da ; da = postposition ; sun = CHI -f- A = collec- 
tive sign, which is, by the way, not given in Price's List. For gishtin-tin-a-da read 
kash- su "-da. For uz azag uz ga gu bir-mir read uz-azag uz-ga-nag (! = sucking 
kids, E. B. H., p. 343, 8) URITSU alim- 1 - (cf. Cyl. B, viii, 5 : URITSU lu -alim- 
MA !). The determinative lu = ^X2J = sheep, may stand either at the end or at the 
beginning of a word, cf . E. B. H. , p. 206 : kur-gig-s hu and « hu -kur-gig ! For alim = 
kusariqqu see Jensen, K. B. vi 1 , p. 311 f., H. W. B., p. 345, and Jensen, Kosm. 
pass. For uritsu, E. B. H., p. 347, 12. Uritsu lu alim (not identified by Price !) = 
" young rams " ; Barton makes them to be " the drink from the asses of mother 
nin-girsu " !!! Am din s' r Nin-Gir-su-ka can only mean "mother of Nin-Girsu," — at 
least according to Grammar, which, however, does not exist for Barton. For E- 
shi-a-mus read E-ninnu-a-mush. For en imir siba bir-mir read en alim- lu sib 
URITSU alinr lu . For mi-ni-da mu-na-da dib sum read me-ni-da mu-na-da-dib-e. 
For the meaning of this latter phrase, "upon his command (Gudea) caused to 
take," instead of Barton's "he raised, he lifted up, he brought, he presented it, " 
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see Thureau-Dangin, ZA.XV, 1900, p. 55. A few minor points ought to be men- 
tioned. Barton says, p. 218: " There is no direct evidence in the inscriptions as 
to whether Nidaba was masculine or feminine." But see Creation Story, p. 27 = 
Monist, XII, p. 594, note 6. Page 213, note 5, we find in Barton's book a transla- 
tion of a E. A. H. tablet. As the original is not accessible to me, I cannot point 
out the different misreadings. However, col. Ill, 3 must be read — as far as I can 
remember that inscription — Ur-a-pa-azag-a (instead of Barton's lik-a-gar-a). Bar- 
ton's translation of that inscription I cannot understand. Who can ? Page 189, 
note 7 : In Cyl. A, xxiv, 6 we read: din s ir Ba-u zi (life) -shag (heart) -gal (having), 
i. e., " Bau who has life within her," and not, "chief mistress." How Barton 
together with Davis quoted on p. 190, note 5, can find in Cyl. A, xxiii, 5 : din P r LAM 
EN dto 2' r Nin-gish-zi-da dumu-ka An-na-kam "a Ningishzida brother of Bau," I 
fail to see. See also Creation Story, p. 17, 12 = Monist, XII, 584. To Barton's 
discussion of the meaning of NIN see my Creation Story, p. n ff. (—Monist, XII, 
p. 578). On what authority does Barton claim (p. 188, note 1) for "dam "the 
meaning " lady " ? Where is it said that EN-GIR-SI is =NIN-GIR-SU, as Bar- 
ton, p. 193 wants it ? Nin-en (p. 188, note 7) does not mean "supreme lady," but 
" mistress of the priests," i. e., "high-priestess," Creation Story, p. 25, 8 (=Afo- 
nist, XII, p. 25). Gudea did not place in the temple which he built for Nina 
" the image of a lion." Here (p. 188, note 8) Barton misread the ma-magh for ur- 
magh ! For a translation of the inscription see E. B. H., p. 193. Ships were often 
built in honor of gods: E. B. H., pp. 275, 2 ; 255, 9 et passim. 

On p. 182, note, Barton is bold enough to say that my reading of the goddess 
Ishtar as Innanna is based upon Thureau-Dangin. Of course, but Thureau-Dangin 
as well as I know that such a reading is justified by Br. Mus. 82-8-16,1 (= Abel- 
Winckler, Keilschrifttexte, p. 54) 1. 18 : en-me INNANNA | en-me-e In-na-an-na- 
ku I e-nu sha ""Ishtar. See also Jensen, K. B. Ill 1 , p. 20, note 4. Barton appar- 
ently never knew that such a reading was possible. In conclusion, a few words 
about the inscription of Lugaltarsi, of which inscription, Barton, p. 182, note, says 
that Thureau-Dangin as well as I "have missed the significance of the same." 
Barton gives a new translation on p. 181. Against that translation is to be said : 

1. "King of the countries" is an attribute of Enlil, E. B. H., p. 131, 1. 2. 

2. This attribute when deified, i. e., when written din s ir Lugal-kur-kur, became 
a proper name of Enlil, E. B. H., p. 132, 1. 14. 

3. Its feminine counterpart is nin-kur-kur, and this only is used as attribute 
of Innanna, Creation Story, p. 20, note 11 (=Monist, XII., p. 587). Hence "King 
of the countries " cannot be the attribute of Innanna or Ishtar. 

4. On two places din £' r Innanna has the double postposition after it (Creation 
Story, p. 13, 3, 4 = Monist, XII., p. 580), where we therefore must translate ac- 
cording to grammar "the goddess of Innanna." Barton ought to have been a little 
more careful in his assertions. 

Many other statements might be brought in, but this will suffice. Barton's 
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book, no doubt, testifies to great diligence, but his imperfect knowledge of Sume- 
rian grammar and inscriptions would naturally debar him from treating such a 
difficult subject as the "Semitic Origins.' 

Hugo Radau. 
Chicago, III., March 3, 1903. 



SCIENTISTS OUT OF PLACE. 

[We publish Mr. Paul R. Shopman's criticism of Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace because we 
feel that his vigorous onslaught hits our own position. To be sure we do not endorse Mr. Wal- 
lace's spiritistic tendencies nor his theory of the limits of the universe, but we believe that sci- 
ence and philosophy are so intimately interrelated that every scientist in order to be efficient 
must be a philosopher and every philosopher ought to be a scientist, or at least ought to be 
thoroughly familiar with scientific methods and keep abreast of the progress made in the sev- 
eral branches of scientific investigation. In fact our chief aim consists in building up a philos- 
ophy of science. — P. C] 

The distinction between science and philosophy, though generally recognised, 
is not always observed. "Philosophy," it has been said, " is the science of sci- 
ences," and the definition is perhaps as good as any other of the terse explanations 
of this kind of knowledge. Broadly speaking, it is the business of science, in the 
common acceptation of thinkers, to ascertain and classify facts ; while to coordi- 
nate and unify the results of science, speaking in like manner, is the business of 
philosophy. Qualifications for the one, so far from being qualifications for the 
other, are disqualifications, rather. Science deals with concrete things, and calls 
especially for observation, experiment, and a mind wide open. Philosophy deals 
with abstract things, and calls for reason, speculation in the best sense of the word, 
and a mind not only wide open, but world-wide. Rarely are these two sets of 
qua ifications in a high degree united in the same person. The philosopher who 
invades the province of the scientist is in danger of leaving it with hypotheses in- 
stead of facts. The scientist who invades the province of the philosopher, though 
he may gratify " the unskilful," is pretty sure to "make the judicious grieve." As 
a rule, accordingly, it would be well, I think, if scientists kept to their respective 
departments, and philosophers kept on their Alpine height. Ne sutor ultra cre- 
■pidam. Let the scientist stick to his part. Let the philosopher stick to the whole. 

These reflections seem germane to the much-published speculations of Dr. 
Alfred Russell Wallace on the limits of the universe, which he places at its visible 
horizon, identifying incredibly the- universe of stars with the material universe. 
Emerging from his special department as a naturalist, he has made an excursion 
through the visible universe, it appears, and has returned with the twofold convic- 
tion that the visible universe constitutes the totality of things, and that it not only 
was created, but was created peculiarly for ' ' the production and development of 
man," who is, he says, its "sole and sufficient result." This assuredly is "perilous 
stuff " — less perilous to him within his bosom than out of it, where, paradoxical as 



